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The industrial system of a nation, as well as its political system, 
ought to be a government of the people, by the people, for the people, 


Will the republican party put municipal coal yards into 
its political platform? Willthe democrats? They are going 
to be asked to. If either one does, it will beat the other out 
of sight. If neither does, so mucl the. better for the 
people’s party. 

By rising in their might against the brutal convict labor 
system, the miners of Tennessee have put to shame the back- 
ward civilization of that state. The abuse against which 
they are protesting is more brutal in proportion to its extent 
than even slavery was. 


The New Nation predicted some weeks ago that the 
Vanderbilts were in a fair way to head an opposition to the 
Gould railroad interests. ‘The news now comes from Canada 
that a transcontinental pool between the Vanderbilts, the 
Canadian Pacific, the Grand Trunk and the Boston & Maine 
is being perfected. 


The death of Mrs. Hopkins-Searles throws $30,000,000 in 
Southern and Central Pacific railroad stock on the market. 
Mrs. Searles permitted Huntington to use this stock in keep- 
ing Senator Stanford out of that company. It is contrary to 
public policy that the estate left by a millionaire should be 
used for a foot-ball by speculators in this way. The laws of 
inheritances should be radically reformed. 


Keep the Ideals in View. 

The parson who preaches exclusively of the glories of the 
world to come will not meet the needs of the more practical 
members of his congregation, who will prefer to hear more 
about the way to get there. On the other hand, the parson 
who preaches too exclusively about day-to-day duties and 
step-by-step progress, and neglects to touch the enthusiasm 
of his flock by frequent references to the goal which makes 
their diligence worth while, will soon find himself preaching 
to a rather dull set of people. The advocates of nationalism 
are in somewhat the same predicament. While it is, on the 
one hand, necessary to concentrate thought and work upon 
the immediate obstacles to our cause if we are to make any 
progress at all, it is equally important to keep full high dis- 
played the far ideals which justify our pains. 


What the Consumer Would Save by Municipal Coal Yards. 


The Boston Herald in an editorial discussion of the nation- 
alistic proposition that municipalities establish coal yards 
and supply citizens with coal at cost, expresses the opinion 
that the profits of coal dealers are not greater than those in 
other lines of business. Probably asa class they are not. 
As in other businesses, those who have large capital and can 
buy largely at low rates do well, while those with less capi- 
tal barely get along. The argument in fayor of municipal 
coal yards is not based on any theory as to dealer’s profits 
and has nothing to do with that discussion. It by no means 
follows under this lovely competitive system of business 
which we enjoy, that one class is enriched in proportion to 
the tax paid by another. The overcharge to the buyer does 
not necessarily measure the profit to the seller but largely 
represents the dead waste resulting from the friction, dupli- 
cation, planlessness and improvidence of the competitive sys- 
tem. The question we have to consider as to the desira- 
bility of municipal coal yards is how large a margin per ton 
it would save to the consumer, quite irrespective of the 
question what proportion of that margin represents the 
profit of the present dealer. 

On this point, facts are easily obtainable. A few will 
suffice. At the investigation of this municipal coal yard ques- 
tion by the Lynn Nationalist club last winter, two instances 
were mentioned as examples of the rates at which local pub- 
lic establishments received bids for coal in April, 1890 — 
namely, $4.78 and $4.80 per ton. The ton in hoth cases 
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was the long ton of of 2,240 pounds instead of the short ton 
delivered by the ordinary coal dealer, which is but 2,000 
pounds. Allowing for the difference, the cost of the coal per 
short ton to the two institutions was respectively $4.31 and 
$4.32. The cost of coal at retail, at that period, as stated by 
a prominent Lynn dealer, was $5.26 per ton. ‘he coal for 
the supply of the furnaces of the state house in this city has 
just been bought at $4.47 per ton, the retail price being at 
this time, in this city, $5.25 to $5.50 per short ton. 

Now in the three instances mentioned the lots of coal pur- 
chased were not very large, and indeed were trifling com- 
pared with the annual supply of even a small municipality. 
It seems entirely reasonable to suppose that such a vast 
order as would represent even approximately the needs of the 
city of Boston could he putin at rates wellunder $4. But as 
we wish to make no extravagant claims we will proceed on 
the basis of the figures given. 

In these instances, the saving which the citizen would 
haye made if he had bought at wholesale rate from a public 
coal yard would have been about 20 per cent, or a dollar a 
ton. We suspect that the average reader of the Herald will 
consider this quite well worth saving, whatever the Herald’s 
editor may think. 

This average of a dollar per ton by no means fully repre- 
sents, however, the saving to consumers from public coal 
yards. It is only such consumers as have cash or credit 
enough, who are sufficiently sure of retaining their places of 
residence during the year, and who have large enough 
quarters to store the whole winter’s supply, who are able to 
buy at the comparatively low retail rate which prevails in 
summer. While even this comparatively well-to-do class 
would save a dollar a ton by buying at the public coal yards, 
the far larger class which has to buy a ton or two at a time, 
as needed in the fall and during the winter, would save far 
more. It is notorious that in winter coal is nearly always a 
dollar or two higher than in summer; and, as we all remem- 
ber to our cost, is likely, in case of severe weather or clogged 
transportation, to go up to seven, eight, and even, for short 
periods, to nine dollars a ton. Now, the public coal yard, 
being stocked with the year’s supply, at the lowest summer 
price, and not being run for profit, would maintain the summer 
cost rate during the entire winter. The result would be that 
the consumers who are not at present able to buy their 
entire winter’s supply in summer, would save not merely one 
dollar a ton, but nearer two, and occasionally, in hard winters, 
as much as three or four, or nearly 100 per cent. 

In weighing.the importance of this consideration, it must 
be remembered that the class of consumers which is unable 
to buy the whole winter’s supply at summer prices is very 
much the larger portion of the community, and that there- 
fore the average saying to tke people by the public coal 
yard would be much nearer two dollars a ton than one 
dollar. Let it be also borne especially in mind that the 
class on which the present tax falls most heavily is precisely 
the class that can least afford to bear it, — the poor. 


The most piteous aspect of the situation is the case of the 
very poor, who, being able to buy only by the peck and 
barrel, pay at rates which sometimes mount up to $20 a ton. 
There is no feature of the municipal coal yard plan more 
pleasant to consider than fhe succor it would bring to this 


suffering class. The rag picker, who might come to the 
public coal yard on a bitter winter night to buy a peck 
of coal to keep his babies from freezing, would not then pay 
five and six times as much for every lump as it cost the 
millionaire to heat his ballroom with. He would pay a price 
precisely proportioned to the proportion of a peck to a ton, 
and we trust that the clerk would have standing instructions 
to give good measure in all such cases. 

Even the Herald admits that the excessive rates paid by 
the very poor for small lots of coal is a grievance which 
some organization might remedy, but it wants a private 
co-operative organization instead of public action. What 
sort of a co-operative organization are the rag pickers and 
scrub women likely to be able to effect? Only the well-to-do 
are able to get up such organizations, and in this coal busi- 
ness, in order to save enough to seem worth the trouble, 
they must be larger than is practicable. Experiments of 
such co-operative organizations of private coal consumers haye 
been tried many times and proved delusions. The moment 
such an organization became efficient the dealers would force 
it out of business by temporary underselling, or mine owners 
would cut off its supplies. The Herald is trifling with the 
subject, when it suggests the private co-operation of con- 
sumers as aremedy. The only remedy, the only thing to do, 
is for the municipalities to grapple the situation. ‘They can- 
not be undersold by any combination, and if the mines 
refused to sell to them, it would make government mine 
ownership a burning issue in a month. 

Why should we form any more co-operative organizations 
when we have in the municipality one ready made and 
stronger than any we could make? The government has 
long enough been used as an instrument to improve the con- 
dition of the rich. Let us see what we can do with it to 
improve the condition of the poor. 


Why The Sailors Desert. 


When the White Squadron was at Boston during the early 
part of this month, it lost about 50 sailors by desertion. It 
usually drops about as many as that whenever it goes into 
port. The only wonder is that it is possible to compel any 
of the men to stay by the ships. The life of the sailor in all 
ages has been a dog’s life, and has experienced few, if any, 
of the ameliorations which in modern times have affected 
the lot of other classes of toilers. His wages compared with 
those of the landsman are but a pittance; he is subjected to 
the constant pressure of an iron discipline, varied by fre- 
quent brutal outrages, and is treated generally as the off- 
scouring of the earth. Unfamiliar as a rule with shore occu- 
pations, he finds it impossible to escape from his trade, and 
can at best, by deserting, exchange one floating prison for 
another. Undoubtedly sailors usually are a rough and brutal 
class of men, but for this fact the brutalizing conditions of 
their lives are responsible. They could not be other than 
they are. 

Now, there is absolutely no justification for this state of 
things, and the only reason it has been tolerated hitherto, is 
on account of the small thought or knowledge which lands- 
men have of what goes on at sea. There is no reason what- 
ever in the nature of the business, why ship’s crews should 
not be made up of as decent men, and be as well treated as the 
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trainmen of the railroads, and just as soon as the decent 
treatment begins, the decent men will appear. We have the 
highest admiration for thé White Squadron, and wish it all 
good fortune, but we shall not be sorry if the sailors con- 
tinue to desert in shoals at every port until the government 
is compelled to overhaul the service and reform its conditions 
in accordance with humanity, decency, and the rights of 
workingmen as recognized on shore. ‘The wholesale deser- 
tion of soldiers from our regular army has quite recently 
led the government to make important changes in the service 
so as to render it more attractive to the men, and the result 
has promptly appeared in a great decrease in the rate of de- 
sertion. By all accounts, the oppressions and hardships en- 
dured by our sailors are worse than those of the soldiers, 
and the need of radical reform in the naval service is quite 


as great as it was in the army. 


There is a great deal said about the impossibility of 
inducing American youth to ship in the navy, in consequence 
of which our vessels are manned by mongrel crews from all 
parts of the world. Reform the abuses of the service, 
secure the sailor some protection against needless oppression 
and abuse at the hands of his officers, open up the way of 
promotion, and make the pay equal to that of wage-earners 
on land, and there will be no more difficulty about getting 
Americans to man our ships. Meanwhile, as the sailors do 
little voting, and the politicians are therefore unlikely to take 
up their grievances, we see no way, while we are waiting for 
nationalism, by which they can call public attention to 
their case. except by deserting as rapidly as possible. 


A Summer School of Political Economy Suppressed by the 
Police. 

A short time ago, upon complaint that tramps, vagabonds 
and other outcasts were frequenting Boston Common too 
freely, a couple of score of them were arrested, and being 
palpably guilty of having no means of support, were duly 
convicted thereof and sent up for 30 days. 

This was a great mistake for a city which, like Boston, 
prides itself upon its educational institutions. 

These poor creatures cost nothing and were really of quite 
unique educational value as exhibits and object lessons of 
the present industrial situation and tendencies of the country. 
We well remember noting, as we passed across the com- 
mon, the abject wretchedness of these woful beings as 
they slept upon the grass or lolled upon the benches. It 
seemed to us then and we remain of the conviction, that as 
convincing lecturers upon modern political economy Harvard 
College has not their equals. As an eloquent exponent of 
the advantages of the competitive system, Edward Atkinson 
as compared with any one of them, simply was ‘‘ not init.” 


Government Monopoly of the Liquor Business. 


The hearty approbation by prohibitionists east and west, 
of the proposition of The New Nation for a government 
monopoly of the sale of intoxicants, as a means of remedy- 
ing the abuses of the liquor traffic, has been extremely 
gratifying. If men who have hitherto deemed no method 
save total prohibition to be adequate to the case, are now 
ready to favor government monopoly, it seems reasonable to 
believe that a much larger proportion of men, who, while 


believing in temperance, have not favored prohibition, will 
be attracted by the new proposition. It may not, perhaps, 
seem too sanguine to those who have taken careful account 
of the situation, to suggest the possibility that a highly prom- 
ising new departure in the line of temperance (as distin- 
guished from prohibition), is at hand upon the lines 
suggested. Such a new departure will however, certainly 
come to naught if it be based upon any supposition that the 
proposal of a government monopoly of the liquor traffic, is 
intended as a sort of prohibition in disguise. 

If the people ever get ready for prohibition, it will come. 
Meanwhile, the nationalists desire to do nothing under false 
colors. In proposing that the government manage the 
business, they do not wish by any sort of sharp practice to 
anticipate a popular verdict in favor of prohibition which 
may or may never be given. They propose their plan, not 
with a view (directly or indirectly) to abolishing the use of 
intoxicants, but in order to abolish certain needless abuses 
which very greatly intensify and exaggerate its evil effects, 
and must continue to, so long as the traffic remains in private 
hands. These abuses all result from the desire of profit on 
the part of dealers, which leads, first, to the promotion by 
all possible encouragements of an excessive consumption of 
liquors ; second, to the disregard of restrictive regulations as 
to sales to minors, intoxicated persons, etc.; third, to the 
gross and dangerous adulteration of liquors; fourth, to the 
organization of what is known as the ‘‘ saloon influence” in 
politics. 

These evils, government monopoly of the sale at cost of 
intoxicants of guaranteed quality by agents having no inter- 
est in the sales, would put an end to. No power of police 
will prevent the sale of liquor by unlicensed dealers as long 
as there is a profit init Surely this has been sufficiently 
proven. Let, however, the government sell guaranteed liquors 
at cost and the detectives may be dismissed, for no private 
dealer could compete. Thereis, however, one further qualifi- 
cation necessary to this statement. In order to prevent 
private unlicensed parties selling it is necessary not only that 
liquor should be sold at cost but that the buyer should not be 
harassed and made uncomfortable by inquisitorial require- 
ments, such as writing his name and pedigree in a book, and 
lying about his proposed use of the goods. Subject, always, 
to the law as to sales to minors and persons under the influ- 
ence of liquor, purchasers at the public agencies should have 
no more or other impediments put in their way than they now 
mect in a well regulated saloon. Otherwise they will prefer 
to patronize an unlicensed place at an advanced price, and 
the aim of the law will fail. Honesty is the best policy. If 
there were an attempt in advance of a public verdict in favor 
of prohibition to use government control in the interest of 
discouraging the purchase of liquor by vexatious require- 
ments, the good effects of the measure would be *endered 
nugatory. This is the dishonest blunder that has hitherto 
defeated all public agency experiments. 


Horse Sausages, Beefsteak and Nationalism. 


A despatch from Chicago states that an officer of the 
health department of that city has discovered that the flesh 
of broken down, emaciated and diseased horses is being 
made into sausage meat and sold in the poorer quarters of 
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the city. Well, what do you expect? Here we have an in- 
dustrial system which leaves a man to starve if he cannot 
somehow get money, and at the same time makes honest 
work so hard to get that a million men are all the while 
tramping the country in vain search of it. If the horse- 
sausage man is caught, he will no doubt be punished, but 
what good will it do? A standing army of health officers 
could not prevent the adulteration of food, so long as needy 
men can make money by adulterating it. 

The meat supply of the country should be brought under 
national control. 

Apart from the effect of national management in putting 
an end to adulteration by destroying its motive, it offers the 
only way of checking the present rise in meat which seems 
likely soon to make it as much a rarity on the table of the 
American workingman as it is already upon that of his 
European brother. Do you want to know how national 
management would make meat cheaper? Read Gen. Rush 
Hawkins’ article upon ‘ Brutality and Avarice Triumphant,” 
in a recent New Nation, and you will understand. He states 
that in the winter of 1889-90, about 25 per cent of all the 
cattle and sheep on the western ranges, from which.the sup- 
ply of the country is chiefly drawn, perished from the failure 
of the ranchmen to provide food or shelter. They failed to 
do so because they went into the business with insufficient 
capital, purely on speculation, trusting to a mild winter and 
quick returns. The result of leaving the feeding of the 
country in such irresponsible and avaricious hands appears 
in our present scarcity ; aggravated, of course, by the manipu- 
lations of the four great firms which make up the dressed 
beef syndicate, who not only charge their profit on the rise, 
but now that meat is up will take the best of care to keep it 
there. 

All we can say about it is that the workingman who doesn’t 
become a nationalist deserves to go without beef, and live on 
horse sausages, till he knows better. But we are sorry for 
the wife and babies of such a fool. 


How Nationalism Will Save the Children. 


Three children, a boy of 12 and two girls of 9 and 10 
respectively, are in the custody of the police of Holyoke, 
Mass , for breaking into a house and stealing money and 
jewelry, valued at $200. The jewelry has been recovered, 
the children knowing no use for that (wherein they were a 
little in advance of the rest of us), but the money they 
incontinently spent for toys, a couple of barrels of which 
they had purchased. The children were of very poor parents, 
uneducated and neglected. As the Holyoke Transcript says : 


They had been deprived of all the pleasures of childhood and took 
the only course they knew of to secure the much coveted toys. 
For a drum they had used a tin pan; they wanted arealdrum. The 
only frui,, they tasted was what they picked up in the alleys from 
ash barrels. For once in their young lives they were happy. The 
mother died when the youngest was less than a year old. Their 
time has been spent on the street. It was the want of the neces- 
sities of their young lives that drove them to commit a crime. 
There are hundreds more children who are deprived of these 
things. No wonder that there is so much petty thieving in Holyoke 


The assurance is given that good homes will be found for 
the little burglars, in which they may have a chance of a 
decent bringing up. This is pleasant to hear, but the Hol- 
yoke incident is but one of the numerous instances of childish 
and youthful depravity related by the daily press. Those 


three children are but examples of millions in these United 
States who are growing up little barbarians of the same 
pattern, and who, if present conditions continue, are surely 
destined to make up, 20 years hence, the ‘‘ submerged 
tenth” of our population. Charity may possibly find homes 
for one in a thousand of them, but in presence of the prob- 
lem, as a whole, it is simply and confessedly helpless. 

It is evident that if the children are to be saved from 
themselves, and if society is to be saved from them, the 
plan of redemption must be on a great seale. No other plan 
is offered anywhere by anybody, except the plan of national- 
ism, which declares that society, as a whole, is responsible 
for the welfare of every one of its members, and in order to 
discharge that responsibility is bound to assume collectively 
the administration of the nation’s industries as the trustee of 
allits members. Under nationalism, every child born into the 
worid, whatever its parentage, will be received as an equal 
heir to all it contains, and neither the depravity or the shift- 
lessness of its parents will be permitted to cheat it of the 
rightful portion. Nationalism is everywhere the cause of 
the weak against the strong, and because the children are 
the weakest of all, it is preeminently the cause of the 
children. 


An Equitable Distribution of Freight. 


A citizen of Massachusetts recently went into a Boston 
market and bought a watermelon for 35 cents. He bought 
another in Lynn for 40 cents; while, out sailing, he bought 
a third at Marblehead for 50 cents, the quality being in 
inverse ratio to the price. ‘*Why not,” he asks, ‘‘ equalize 
the delivery of freight as we equalize the delivery of our 
letters.” A question wisely put Massachusetts has more 
at stake in government ownership of railroads than might at 
first appear. Our manufacturers are continually confronted 
by the disadvantages of location. Many concerns have 
already been drawn to the west and more are contemplating 
such a change. 

The farmers of the west think they have a great stake in 
the coming struggle for government ownership; but it is 
small when compared with that of New England ; for without 
her manufactories she is nothing, and her fate will be to grow 
up to trees as O. W. Holmes has said, more from instinct 
than reason. An equitable system of distribution will be 
appreciated by every manufacturer. It is a necessary pre- 
liminary to a sound system of economics. 


The partisan papers still talk about the ‘‘ waning interest” 
among the Kansas Alliance members. ‘To revive their spirit 
we are informed that a series of camp-meetings are an- 
nounced, one in each congressional district of Kansas. The 
press will probably do as it did with the Fourth of July 
picnics, fail to give an account of the immense success of 
these gatherings. In Osage county, the alliance proposed to 
the republican leaders that the Fourth demonstration be 
made non-partisan. The proposal was declined. The re- 
publicans held a celebration by themselves with a balloon 
ascension as a special attraction. The republican crowd 
numbered £00 and the alliance gathering 1eached 7,500, its 
procession being over two miles long. This ‘‘ waning inter- 
est” is a great thing out there. Balloons are not “ in it.” 
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THE NEW PATH. 


We stand in the light of a dawning day, 
With its glory creation flushing ; 
And the life-currents up from the prisoning clay 
Through the world’s great heart are rushing ; 
While from peak to peak of the spirit land, 
A voice unto us is calling: 
The night is over, the day is at hand, 
And the fetters of earth are falling. 


Yet faces are pale with a mystic fear 
Of the strife and trouble louming; 

And.we feel that mighty changes are near, 
Though the Lord delayeth his coming. 

For the rent flags hang from each broken mast, 
And down in the ocean’s surges 

The shattered wreck of a foundering past 
Sinks ’mid the night-wind's dirges. 


But the world-goes thundering on to the light, 
Unheeding our vain presages ; 

And nations are cleaving a path to the right, 
Through the mouldering dust of ages. 

Are we, then, to rest in a chill despair, 
Unmoved by these new elations; 

Nor carry the flag of our country fair, 
In the onward march of nations? 


Shall our hands be folded in slumber, when 
The bands and the chains are shattered ; 

As stony and still as enchanted men 
In a cave of darkness fettered? 

The cave may be dark, but we’ll fiash bright gleams 
Of the morning 1 adiance on it, 

And tread the New Path, though the noontide beams, 
As yet, fall faintly upon it. 


Let us bear a torch with the foremost bands, 
Through the future’s dark outgoing ; 

Or stand by the helm, ’mid the shoals and sands, 
Of the the river of life fast flowing, — 

Or as guides on the hills with a bugle note 
Let us warn the mountain ranger 

Of the chasms that cross and mists that float 
O’er his upward pass of danger. 


For the chasms are deep and the river is strong, 
And the tempest is wildly waking; 

We have need of brave hands to guide us along 
The path which the age is taking. 

With our gold and pearls let us build the state; 
Faith, courage and tender pity 

Are the gems that shine on the golden gate 


Of angels’ heavenly city. 
LaDy WILDE. 


TALES ON NATIONALISM. 
By the Editor. 
Mr. Smith, who has joined the Nationalists, meets a seeker 


after definitions, who wants to have him define exactly the 
differerice between Communism, Socialism and Nationalism. 


S. D. — Look here, Smith, what do you call yourselves? 
Situ. — Nationalists. 

S. D — Yes, I know; but just what does that mean? 
The world is so full of 
words that people have no business to coin a new one unless 


Does it really mean anything new? 


it is necessary. 
alism is nothing but Communism. 


I see that many critics declare that Nation-_ 


SmitH. — Yes, I perceive that some have taken that method 
of advertising their ignorance. It serves the purpose very 
well. 


S. D. — There are others who declare that nationalism is 
all one with socialism. What do you say to that? 

Smit. — Simply that socialism has become a term too 
broad and inclusive to serve any longer as a specific defini- 
tion. In its dictionary sense, it stands for any theory which 
advocates a more orderly, just and harmonious arrangement 
In that sense, it includes all scliools of radical 
With that 


understanding nationalists may be properly called socialists, 


of society. 


social reformers, and among them nationalists. 


but not when speaking specifically, for the reason that 
among the many schools of reform which claim the name of 
socialists, there are some which differ broadly from nation- 
alists. To use the same term for groups so different in aims 
only produces confusion. 

S. D.—Lhaye heard it said that all theories of radical 
industrial and social reorganization are properly to be classed 
One is that of the 


communists: ‘* From each according to his abilities ; to each 


under one or the other of two formulas. 
according to his needs.” The other is the formula of social- 
ism: ‘‘ To each according to his deeds,” — thet is, I suppose, 
the amount of his actual performance. Now, which of those 
formulas does nationalism come under? 

Smita. — Neither the first nor the second, but under a 
third and wholly different one, namely : ‘‘ From each equally ; 
to each equally.” The ridiculous notion about there being 
only two possible formulas to be followed in industrial 
reconstruction is, I judge, the real explanation of the mis- 
constructions of nationalism which you refer to. 

S. D. —Then I understand that you reject the commu- 
nistic formula? 

SmirH. — As a practical rule for an industrial system, 
yes; morally speaking, no. Every good man has always 
recognized that the measure of his due service to humanity 
is his ability, and that the appeal of need is sacred to all he 
has. That formula must always be the ethical standard for 
the individual. 


proceed by fixed and obvious standards, and what a person’s 


But any law of service or distribution must 


potential abilities may be, or what his real needs are, as 
compared with those of others, neither he nor anyone else 
can tell. In religious communities, and other groups specially 
constituted, the determination of duty and of need has been 
successfully left to the individual conscience, and possibly 
in some quite ideal conditions of universal moral refinement, 
this might be safely done in the community at large; but 
for any present purposes the communistic formu!a is obviously 
impracticable. 

S. D.— What have you to say to the socialist formula. 
‘To each according to his deeds”? 

Suir. — That is just as impracticable as the other. 
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S. D.— I don’t see why it isn’t practicable enough. What 
does it amount to except giving to each man what he earns? 

Smirx. — If that is all, how does it differ from the present 
system ? 

S. D. — Because under the present system the workers do 
not have equal opportunities. As I understand it the social- 
ist formula means ‘‘a fair field and no favor and let the 
best man win.” 

Smita. — ‘* And the devil take the hindmost.” 


to me that the formula as you explain it, merely means a 


It appears 


more strictly scientific and pitiless application of the princi- 
ple which too largely animates the present system, namely, 
that might makes right, and that men’s only duties are to 
themselves. Itis proposed to make the conditions of the 
struggle fairer as between the strong, but the weak are to be 
even worse off than now, for the laws which at present to 
some extent secure their claims upon stronger individuals and 
upon the state, would be repugnant to the strict application 
of the principle ‘‘to each according to his deeds.” The 
order of things which would follow the logical enforcement 
of this maxim, would be far more favorable to cruelty and 
Itis called, I 


know, the socialist formula, but in my opinion it does injus- 


oppression than even that which now exists. 


tice to the sentiments of a large proportion of the socialists, 
and fully represents only the anarchist wing of that diversi- 
fied body. 

S. D.— Well, but admitting that the maxim is rather hard 
on the weaklings, isn’t it after all, justice? 

Smit. — On the contrary, a law awarding to each the value 
of his deeds or work, as a matter of absolute right would be 
fraudulent, because it would assume that an individual owns 
himself and has a valid title to the full usufruct of his powers 
without incumbrance or obligation on account of his debt to 
the past and his duties toward the social organism of which 
he is a part and by virtne of which only he is able to work 
more effectually than a savage. This assumption is wholly 


false. ‘* Noman liveth to himself.” The powers he has 
inherited from the common ancestry of the race measure his 
debt to his contemporaries, not his claims upon them. The 
strong are the rightful servants and debtors of the weak, not 
their masters. 

S. D.— Well, I’m bound to admit that you have pretty 
good moral authority for that proposition even if it does 
seem a little startling. But allowing all you say about the 
moral quality of the maxim, ‘‘to each according to his 
deeds,” it does not follow that it is impracticable. Very 
immoral things are sometimes unluckily quite practicable. 

Smita. — This is not one of them. The proposition to 
base the industrial system upon distributing to every one 
according to his deeds, assumes that it is possible in some 
logical and generally acceptable manner to settle the abso- 


lute value in comparison with one another of the hundreds 


of kinds of work, of brain and mind and heart, which con- 
tribute to the well-being of human society. There are 
only two ways in which any settlement of this thousand-fold 
question can be made. One is by the hageling of the mar- 
ket place, each worker or group of workers taking the best 
advantage he can of the needs of the others. The other is, 
by arbitrary edict of the state. If the relative value of 
services is to be determined by the market place, we have 
The 


shylock, the cornerer, the engrosser, the regrater, whether 


not advanced one step beyond the present system. 


acting for himself or as the agent of a group of workers, 
will find himself as much at home and prosper as greatly as 
‘‘Old Hutch” if he lives, will find steady employ- 
ment as selling agent for farmers, and Jay Gould will 


to-day. 


command his own terms for his services in marketing at a 
On the other 
hand, if any government undertook by arbitrary edict to fix 


good price the coal product for the miners. 


the comparative value of all sorts of work and service, who 
is sanguine enough to suppose that it would survive the 
discontents of the first pay-day? No; the maxim ‘ to each 
according to his deeds,” is not only cruel but fraudulent, 
and not only cruel and fraudulent, but likewise impracticable. 
S. D. —Well, now let us pick a few flaws in your nationalist 
maxim ‘‘ From each equally to each equally.” Where do you 
get that idea from? Why should we regard that as any 
more practicable than the other, till it has been tried? 
Smira.—It has been tried and is being tried all over the 
world. It is as old in its root as the idea of the nation, and 
has developed in clearness and breadth of application with 
the evolution of the nation. - It is the idea that the relation 
of the nation with all its members should be an equal one as 
to all mutual obligations. ‘* From all equally to all equally ” 
is to-day the fundamental idea of all public regulations and 
policies in all progressive modern states. Exceptions here 
and there still exist but they are fast-decaying relics of old 
abuses. There is to-day one law as to taxation, one as to 
military service, one as to judicial liability, and one as to all 
other duties of the people toward the nation. 


the nation recognizes an equal duty toward all citizens. 


Reciprocally, 


It is no respecter of persons, and wherever there is an excep- 
tion to that rule it is recognized as an abuse to be reformed. 
We nationalists so call ourselves because we propose to 
extend the national organization, which has hitherto been 
limited to the political, judicial and military aspects of the 
state, to its industries also. This step necessarily implies 
that under the proposed national industrial system, the nation 
should be no respecter of persons in its industrial relations 
with its members, but that the law should be, as already in 
its political, judicial and military organization, ‘‘ From all 
equally ; to all equally.” 

S. D.— But that, as applied to industry, is nonsense. 
People will not be capable of the same industrial service. 
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Smirn.— No more are they capable of the same military 


service, no more are they capable of equal political intelli- 


gence, no more do they pay equal taxes; nevertheless, they 
are equally protected by the army, the fleet and the courts, 
and their votes weigh equally in settling the destinies of the 
nation. The demand of the nation upon all is equal, but 
where there is inability, either partial or complete to fulfil 
the demand, the nation does not, therefore, diminish its sev- 
vice of protection toward the citizen. The army fights for 
him though he cannot fight, and the taxes are spent for him 
though he can pay none. It is not possible that any other 
law should prevail under a national organization of industry. 
There will be an equal law of service for all and an equal 
provision for all, but inability, complete or partial to. render 
the service, will not have any effect to diminish the provision. 
Nationalism is not, as silly people have imagined, a fanciful 
theory, which either may or may not have any foundation. 
It is based upon the logic and doctrine of the nation, and 
merely predicts the next and a very near step in the evolu- 


tion of its fundamental idea. 


THE DIVINE BASIS. 


Mr. Alden’s Book and its Significance. 


Within a comparatively few months a book has appeared, 
which, by its large circulation and wide acceptance, indicates 
a rapidly growing readiness for a broader and deeper recep- 
tion of spiritual truth in the place of the theological husks 
with which the mass of the people has been fed, just as the 
phenomenal growth of nationalistic ideas indicates a readi- 
ness for a broader and deeper organization of mankind for 
its own welfare. The two movements are both phases of 
the same great current that is bearing humanity on toward 
its glorious destination, they belong together and they com- 
plement each other. For the spiritual movement nationalism 
is laying the foundation and preparing a rich soil, and in- 
deed, without the knitting together of human interests and 
the arousing of mankind to a consciousness of the fact that 
the welfare of each individual of the race can only be ad- 
vanced by promotion of the welfare of all, which is implied 
in nationalism, the merely material advancement of social 
prosperity would not be worth striving for. And, without 
the sense of the identity of social interests, of the solidarity 
of mankind, which nationalism inevitably must develop, any- 
thing like a universal spiritual growth would be impossible. 

The book we refer to is called ‘‘God in His World; an 
Interpretation.” Its author’s name does not appear on the 
title page, but the writer is understood to be H. M. Alden, 
the editor of Harper’s Magazine. It is particularly signifi- 
cant from the fact that the author, formerly a clergyman, 
here absolutely discards theology, and holds alone to the 
pure and mobile spiritual truth, as he sees it clearly inscribed 
in the facts of the universe, and summed up in the one divine 
word: Love. ‘The facts of life, the common facts of every- 
day existence, and even the notable tendencies of the day — 
like realism in literature and art and the great social move- 
ment — are all considered with reference to their place in 
the great and perfect plan. It isa far-reaching and profound 
consideration of the greatest of subjects — viewed from the 
standpoint of true Christianity, but also including all ages 
and stages of man and the inner meanings of all faiths, which 
are viewed as but different forms of one faith. 

The denial of justice as a divine attribute is a notable feat- 
ure of the work. ‘It has in it no divine quality, no vital 


meaning, either as applied to nature or ta the kingdom of 
heaven.” The teaching of the Lord that, in the kingdom of 
heaven there is but one law, the. law of love, is emphasized. 
Divine judgment is shown to be something other than justice, 
being the operation of the law of love. ‘‘ God in us is both 
love, the flame of the spirit, renewing us, if we submit to its 
mastery, and keeping us in living ways, and a consuming 
fire, if we resist it, and are thus cut off from these living 
ways and become hard and unfruitful.” It is in this sense 
that the author would probably agree with the interpretation 
of Whitman in his great poem of ‘‘ The Square Deific,” pre- 
senting the four aspects of deity, and very significantly using 
the word ‘* judgment” rather than ‘‘ justice.” 

One hesitates, however, to quote from this book, so rich 
in thought and permeated with spiritual meanings that con- 
vey in a thousand guises the essence of its one motive; one 
hesitates to quote for fear of misleading, so incessantly do 
the various ideas modify and explain each other, so that to 
take any out of its connection is to deprive it of a portion of 
its application. But there are so many passages that bear 
upon the speeial mission of The New Nation that we cannot 
forbear reproducing something, at least, that may give a 
taste of this quality. The author is strenuous in his insist- 
ence upon the divine intention to realize upon e.rth the king- 
dom of heaven, and he shows how many men calling upon 
the name of the Lord repudiate his Gospel in really dreading 
nothing so much as such a realization ! 

‘¢ The reality of this kingdom is traced in lines too strong. 
to be effaced or explained away ; therefore its life is assumed 
to be impracticable on earth, and is postponed to some other 
and better world. Truly the children of this world are wiser 
in their generation than the children of light. In every suc- 
cessive state of their development they come nearer and 
nearer to a simulation of the kingdom unfolded in the Gos- 
pel. While the Christian theorist insists that human selfish- 
ness is ineradicable, the movement of an unregenerate society 
is tending to a point where altruism will be accepted as a 
scientific necessity. Men have already so far comprehended 
the divine teachings of nature as to know that there is no 
individual health except through the health of the commu- 
nity. They find also, now that they undertake vast indus- 
trial and commercial enterprises, that, having called so 
largely upon nature’s vitalities, they are confronting also her 
larger spiritual meanings, unheeded hitherto, and that their 
vast and complex machinery, with its accelerations through 
steam and electricity, will not work without incalculable 
waste, friction, and uncertainty as to its beneficent result to 
any one concerned in its management, except through a 
human fellowship in its control as universal as nature’s own 
co-operation therewith. Thus the children of this world, 
keeping close to natural uses, stand face to face with vitalities 
whose laws point to Christ, and compel them at least to 
assume that selfishness is impracticable. Shall not the 
Christian accept the reality when worldly science cannot 
evade the similitude?” 

The author looks to ‘¢ such a Christian society as our Lord 
established, one which recognized no class distinctions, one 
in which equal love took the place of charity, one in which 
there was no accommodation to wordly methods — an as:o- 
ciation for the expression of the heavenly life upon the earth. 
For such co-operation it is only necessary that faith should 
expel practical infidelity.” 

As to the children of the kingdom: ‘‘ Their watchword is 
not that knowledge is power, but they know that there is no 
true enlightenment that is not from God, and that, however 
it may be for a time associated with the pride of human in- 
tellect, it is more closely linked with his loving purpose ; and 
when they behold men drawing nearer together in space and 
time through steam and electric communication, their hearts 
are made glad within them, for they see in this not the im- 
mediate result — the corporate abuse and the strengthening 
of a selfish despotism — but the preparation for the universal 
brotherhood of God’s kingdom. . . . They take part in all 
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the activities of the world, not with reference to what in 
them is to com? from human effort, but with reference to the 
divine purpose to be manifested therein. Ye may look for 
them wherever there is a stir of life, a quick breathing, a new 
utterance. The spirit is moving, and ye cannot tell whence 
it cometh nor whither it goeth; all these living ways, waich 
are like the ways of the viewless wind, are thronged by the 
children of the New Life. When the storm is past, we ask: 
How came a Washington just there? or a Lincoln just 
here? — types of God’s chosen agents a century apart — but 
it could not have been otherwise.” 

These words describe the true nationalist, who, when im- 
pelled by the spirit of good will to man — even when striving 
to carry out the most practical and prosaic details of a 
better system that shall make the burden of the race lighter 
and, through co-operative effort bring men into a better 
understanding of each other and thereby arousing mutual 
sympathy and love—is working in these ways, whether 
conscious thereof or not. 


ECCE DEMOS! 
[THIRD ARTICLE. ] 


The venality of professional politicians (3) which is the 
common-place of European politics, is a recognized evil in 
our American democracy. ‘The buying of the electorate is 
becoming an exact science. The caucuses or primaries are 
as a rule, poorly attended, and are below rather than above 
the average in quality. The man in the ranks with opinions 
of their own are usually the men of character. df they are 
not in touch with the local leaders, they naturally conclude 
that they will not enter the caucuses. For this reason the 
better elements drift from the primaries. 

The manipulation of conventions by selfish leaders, is an 
exact science also. Except in times of great public up- 
heavals, the wire-puller counts for more than the statesman, 
and it will continue until our system is so changed that the 
prizes in public life are not the building up of private money 
interests at the expense of the consuming public. 

The charge that millions of dollars pass through the hands 
of the campaign committees of both parties, goes undisputed. 
‘¢ Enter the White House with the party receipt in your 
pocket,” said Thurlow Weed, years ago, as he returned an 
an election contribution to the party nominee for presidency 
Contrast the political aphorism with the slough of political 
venality in such a state as Pennsylvania. ‘This state has 
been perhaps the most favored of the beneficiaries of our 
tariff system. The corporations of this vast commonwealth, 
infants under the theory of the law, giants in the rank growth 
and nursery of selfish trade, have smutted the party stand- 
ards and trailed its infection to the capital of the nation. 
This is not an isolated case. Other states are in the mire. 
The standard of political morals in America has been grad- 
ually lowered since the war, and it must be admitted by 
candid men that this degeneracy is due to a degeneracy in 
business methods, or as scholars would say, to the spread of 
the spirit of materialism. 

The vicious class distinctions (4) which are an offensive 
feature of the communities of monarchial Europe, have no 
place in the theorem of democracy. Most Americans would 
resent the imputation that self-government means the division 
of society into classes. 

At the same time, the America of to-day is not homogene- 
ous, and the lateral cleavages, caused in part ly the dis- 
proportionate distribution of property and the affiliations of 
classes for offensive or defensive action toward other classes, 
are becoming more apparent every day. We will have upper, 
middle and lower classes with hereditary traits in less than a 
century as things are now going. Human nature did not 
change with the declaration of indi pendence. We have now 
in railroad travel the palace or first, the common or second 
and the immigrant or third-class cars; the fashionable and 


the humble church congregation, the unemployed rich and 
the suffering poor. 

Money determines the surroundings, and the surroundings 
when made common and stable, give birth to caste even in a 
republic. The farmers in the country have been feeling the 
burdens of ill-advised laws for over adecade. This is not 
long enough to develop characteristics that distinguish class 
from class, but the seeds are being sown fora type. The 
boys on the farm to-day do not have the schooling of those 
of even 20 years ago, and the decline of the rural spirit is a 
phase of current discussion in the east. . The ancient pride 
of the farmer before the war is passing away even in New 
England. It is well known to newspaper men that since the 
war the agricultural districts in New England do not keep up 
with current events as presented in the newspaper press. 
There are whole districts where a good daily paper would 
not be read if sent free and post-paid. ‘The farmers are not 
so able to subscribe for a paper as formerly, and having 
remained out of touch with the world for a while, the usual 
incentive for learning the news has become weak. The ex- 
periment of redeeming an unread farming community has 
been tried time and again by newspaper men with small 
success. Out of this untoward environment of business, 
may come a type of citizen which may amuse the novelist 
and the tourist, but will mortify the patriotic citizen. _ 

In the west, the sway of commercial despotism has not 
been maintained long enough to set distinctive lines on the 
character of the people. A belief in a republican form of 
government and an economic equality is still strong there. 
The western farmer is in revolt. The evils of the industrial 
system he sees, and if the old parties do not come to his 
rescue, he proposes to fight for himself and his family. 

It is needless to enumerate the classes of people in this 
country whose permanent status of leisure or work, riches or 
poverty, form the germs of caste distiction. Every intelli- 
gent American can detect it. This disintegration of society, 
the loss of its pristine homogeneous character, is the dis- 
tinctive feature of self-government in the United States 
to-day. 

fia distinction, unequal distribution of property, decline 
of individuality and so on are, in a word, becoming as 
marked in republican America as in monarchical Europe. 

Such an admission may distress the friends of democracy, 
but it does not disparage democracy so much as it reveals 
the monstrous absurdity of expecting even under popular 
rule, to raise figs from the thorns of a selfish, brutal, free- 
booter’s rule of business in which every one is for himself, 
and the devil take the hindmost. 

The whole secret of a sound political economy lies in main- 
taining an economic as well as a political democracy, and the 
ills that rest upon society to-day can be traced directly to a 
serious displacement in the wealth of the nation. The com- 
petitive system is the mother of millionaries. The remedy is 
plain 


The secretary of the National Plate Glass association: The 
plate glass men of the country ought all to be making 5” per 
cent net. The last year we imported the total importation 
was between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 square feet.. We are 
now manufacturing in this country between 10,000,000 and 
12,000,000 feet, and it isall sold. The rice charged is just 
a trifle under the cost of foreign glass, to prevent its impor- 
tation, ard we could take off 40 per cent and still afford to 
manufacture. 


In a recent lecture before the school of applied ethics, Prof. 
Adams said: ‘‘ No man can, at the present time, live unto 
himself; by commercial ties all men are bound together on 
account of the fact that our business relations depend on 
railway transportation. The development of railways has 
intensified the lab r problem; they did not bring it about. 
The development of steam transportation has brought into 
society the monopoly question.” 
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EXISTING PARTIES AT FAULT. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE NEW POLITICAL PARTY. 


Gov. Sylvester Pennoyer, of Oregon, in the North American 
Review for August. 


Is there a necessity for a new political party in our gov- 
ernwent at this time? The answer is plain, and it will spring 
simultaneously from the lips of every honest man. ‘There is 
a necessity for a new party if there be flagrant governmental 
abuses which are unnoticed and popular demands for justice 
which are unheeded by the existing political organizations. 
Are there such? Let the records answer. 

The existing political organizations have been engaged for 
several years in a chivalric-contest over the per cent of tariff 
taxes, which should be laid upon certain articles of import, 
and attention has been closely riveted to such warfare, hay- 
ing thereby been adroitly led away from the consideration of 
much graver abuses. The great cormorants of aggrandized 
capital and of corporate power, which are now preying upon 
the very vitals of all of the industries of our national com- 
monwealth, are, indeed, well pleased when public attention 
can thus be diverted from their wholesale plunder of our 
people to the far smaller plunder involved by any particular 
arrangement of tariff duties. Those statesmen, so called, 
the scope of whose vision is inadequate to the discovery of 
any governmental abuses, except those inflicted by some 
objectionable adjustment of our tariff laws, are, although 
perhaps unwittingly, the most serviceable stool pigeons of 
corporate and capitalistic power, inasmuch as they draw at- 
tention exclusively to the wrongs of the tariff robbery, thus 
leaving these greater public robbers free scope to continue 
their unstinted pillage both of the public treasury and of 
private pockets. 


A Deaf Ear to Popular Demands. 


The existing parties themselves are responsible for the 
formation of this new political organization. For the last 
quarter of a century the natural evolutions of national life, 
as well as the legitimate results of pernicious legislation, 
have propelled new questions of paramount interest into 
prominence ; and yet neither party has had the courage to 
voice the public conscience upon such questions, while both 
parties, with ears deaf to the popular demand, have been 
laboriously engaged in their old and tiresome game of battle- 
dore and shuttlecock upon the tariff. 

There has been a popular demand for an income tax, 
heretofore almost unwritten and unspoken, and yet as wide- 
spread as the national limits and as universally entertained 
among the masses of the people as is the demand for right, 
for the reason that there is not one single citizen of this 
republic whose sense of justice does not impel him to declare 
that the wealth of the country, now entirely exempted from 
taxation by the federal government, should bear its just pro- 
portion of the public burden. . And there has been equally as 
strong a protest of the great masses of the people against 
the flagrant injustice of our financial policy. by which a 
favored class, enriched at the people’s expense by the oper- 
ation of statute laws. has been allowed, unrestricted by law. 
to use its ill-gotten wealth to still further fatten upon the 
public. Both the demand and the protest have been entirely 
unheeded by the present political parties, and hence the new 
organization. 

There have been, and there are now, several other govern- 
mental abuses and derelictions for which the two old parties 
are responsible. Among them are the granting to private 
corporations the loan of millions of money and vast empires 
of land for the building of railroads, which, when built, are 
permitted to exact excessive charges from the people; the 
usurpation of a governmental function by a private corpor- 
ation in the transmission of intelligence without restrictions 
of law upon its charges against the government itself, as 


well as against the people; the usurped interference by the 
federal judiciary, within the states, with their laws and tri- 
bunals; the degradation of one of the precious metals and the 
denial of its free coinage by Congress, thus imposing an un- 
expected hardship upon the states, to which, under the con- 
stitution, is denied the privilege of coining money, while they 
are restricted, at the same time, to the use of gold and silver 
as legal tender; but far above any of these in importance 
are the entire exemption of the wealth of the country, as 
such, from federal taxation, which can be remedied by the 
imposition of a graduated income tax, and the faulty and 
almost criminal financial policy of the government, through 
which the wealth of our people has been transferred from the 
pockets of the many to the vaults of the few, and the federal 
treasury controlled and used in the interest of bondholders 
and stock-jobbers. The present financial s\ stem of the gov- 
ernment is the worst of existing national abuses, and to 
remedy this is justly the rallying cry of the new polititical 
arty. 

i The People’s Party of the Past. 

It is, indeed, most probable, if the democratic party had 
kept true to its ancient faith, that the new party would never 
have come into existence, inasmuch as the former would 
have, to a great extent, voiced the popular demands __In its 
earlier and better days it was in all verity a ‘‘ people’s 
party.” It was inflexibly opposed to the aggrandizement of 
both governmental and capitalistic power The national 
democratic platform of 1856 declared the sentiments of the 
party upon its financial policy — and it was the reiteration of 
former platforms—as follows: ‘* That Congress has no 
power to charter a national bank; that we believe such an 
institution one of deadly hostility to the best interests of the 
country, dangerous to our republican institutions and the 
liberties of the people, and calculated to place the business 
of the country within the control of a concentrated money 
power and above the laws and will of the people”; ‘> that 
the separation of the money of the government from banking 
institutions is indispensable for the safety of the funds and 
the rights of the people.” 

Thus it will be seen that if that party had adhered to the 
faith of its founders it would have answered the widespread 
demand for the abrogation of the present financial policy of 
the government, and if, in obedience to its instincts, it had 
moved forward, defiant, as of yore, of the money power, in 
support of the fiscal system, now demanded by justice, rea- 
son, and the popular will, of basing the required paper cur- 
rency of the country upon its tangible and imperishable real 
property, for the benefit of the many, instead of on the 
national indebtedness. for the enrichment of the few, it would 
to-day be what it was for more than a half-century of its 
existence — the faithful tribune of the whole people. 


A Change in the Fiscal System Demanded. 


It is upon the trend of its financial policy mainly that the 
new party responds to the necessity of the times and com- 
plies with the demands of the people, and it is therefore of 
the most urgent importance that such a policy should be 
entirely unassailable both as to its justice and its practical 
operation. The demand for an entire change in the fiscal 
system of the government is widespread. It has been 
occasioned by the flagrant injustice of the present system, 
and by the impoverishment of the many for the enrichment 
of the few which is the legitimate result of its operations. 

In the first place, therefore, the currency which is proposed 
to be issued should be based upon a perfectly secure and 
imperishable foundation, and should be a legal-tender for all 
debts, public and private. Such a basis can only be fur- 
nished by the real property of the country. To accept per- 
sonal security, or any other security than the improved real 
property of the country, would be to hazard the loan; which 
the government, in the interest of the whole people, poor as 
well as rich, cannot justly do. ‘There can be no better or 
safer security for a government Joan than the real property 
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of the nation. If the loan is placed upon such property at 
one half or one third of its real value, it is as secure as the 
government itself, and the currency based upon such a loan 
is as good as a government bond or gold and silver. 


An Oregon Experiment. 


The main argument against such a policy is based upon its 
supposed impracticability. This has been answered by stub- 
born facts. The state of Oregon has now more than $2,- 
000,000 of school money loaned out upon the improved farm 
property of the state. The amount of the loan is fixed at 
one third of the fairly appraised value of the farm The 
entire management of the loan is confided to the state school 
land board, consisting of the governor, secretary of state, and 
state treasurer, andis without any cost to the state other than 
that involved in the salaries paid to the members of the 
board for their entire official duties, amounting in all to $3,- 
800 per annum. The applicant pays for the examination of 
the title to his land and its appraisement by the attorney of 
the board for the country in which the land is situated: The 
machinery is perfect and comparatively inexpensive, and the 
security the best inthe world. ‘The loans for the whole state 
are made by the state board at the capital, and the distribu- 
tion of funds throughout the state is fairly made. This sys- 
tem has been a blessing to Oregon farmers, and it may be a 
blessing to the farmers of the whole country by demonstra- 
ting the entire feasibility of loaning government money upon 
the improved real property of the country. 


Government Loans. 


The next question of importance evolved by the.proposed 
financial system is: How shall the money be procured by the 
government for making such a loan? If required, it could 
and would be procured as it was in order to carry on the 
late war, but the amount to be provided would to a great 
extent depend upon the exact conditions of the fiscal policy 
to be established. 

If the loans were made to the people upon improved real 
property at the rate not exceeding four per cent, and the 
currency for such loans, as well as gold and silver, was 
changeable at will into government treasury notes or bonds, 
bearing interest not exceeding three per cent, the result 
would undoubtedly be that the issuance of not nearly so 
much currency would be required as would be if no such 
provision for funding it was made, inasmuch as investors in 
government securities would largely furnish the required 
amount. If a policy be adopted of changing the currency 
into bonds, and the bonds into currency, at the will of the 
holder of either, under the necessary restrictions, the whole 
financial business of the country could be adjusted to the 
proposed system without any greater enlargement of the 
volume of the currency of the country than its actual busi- 
ness requirements demand. Such a policy would place the 
currency of the nation upon the safest foundation possible, 
and would entirely preclude those extremes of contraction 
and expansion so hurtful to business interests; for, if there 
should be in- circulation more money than could be advan- 
tageously used, it would seek investment in government 
securities, while, if there should be an urgent need for more, 
the bonds would be changed into currency. 


Reform or Revolution. 


The loaning of money by the government at four per cent 
would at once fix that rate throughout the country without 
any other or further legislation, and the capital now employed 
at ruinous rates of interest as leeches upon the people, 
thereby exhausting the life-blood from all of our industrial 
pursuits. would, by the conditions confronting it, be invested 
to a large extent in government securities, thereby furnish- 
ing a portion of the currency required ; or, if not so inves'ed, 
it would be compelled to seek out new enterprises for its 
employment. Thus the accumulated wealth of our plethoric 
capitalists, now overburdening our national industries with 


its ruinous exactions, checked in its unlicensed power, would 
patiently and effectively subserve the common weal. 

The plain alternative presented to that class, and to the 
whole people of this country, so far as our financial system 
is concerned, is reform or revolution. And whatsoever party 
shall bring about the needed reformation in the fiscal policy 
of the government will secure the favor of a just God and 
the support of a grateful people. 


Some Campaign Notes. 


The Farmers’ Alliance Knights of Labor hold a reunion at 
Springfield, Ill., from the 12th to the 14th. It will be «an 
immense affair. 


Thomas F. Watson, congressman-elect from Georgia, has 
declared for the people’s party. 


The Texas Federation of labor convention has adopted a 
platform in perfect harmony with the Cincinnati conference. 
The labor organizations are moving. 


At a recent meeting of the Citizens’ Alliance at Cleveland, 
there was but one cry, the people’s party and a new order of 
things. 

The date of the people’s party conference in Maine has 
not yet been announced. The matter is in the hands of H. 
S. Hobbs, F. A. Howard and D. W. Smith. 


There are now 700 papers supporting the new party. In 
Wisconsin the number has risen from 2 to 12. 


Gov. Tillman of South Carolina, who was elected as the 
farmers’ candidate but now is doing his best to keep the 
alliance out of the people’s party, says that the money planks 
of the new party is pure socialism. But the farmers are not 
frightened by that; they want a change and are bound to 
have it. 


Ex.-Gov. Bishop, of Ohio, a democrat, trains with the 
new party this year- 


The delegates that composed the convention that organ- 
ized the people’s party of Washizgton, on the 18th, 
represented the Farmers’ Alliance, Knights of Labor, Good 
Templars, and several trades unions. The laborer and the 
farmer are certainly getting together. 


J. J. Mills, of Louisiana, writes as follows to Gen. Weaver 
of Iowa: ‘‘ I know that it will fill your heart with gladness 
to hear that Calcasieu parish, the largest parish in the state 
of Louisiana, through its parish alliance composed of thirty 
sub-alliances, has declared almost unanimously in favor of 
the Cincinnati platform and for independent political action, 
national, state and parish. This question was submitted to 
the sub-unions at the April meeting to be reported to the 
July meeting, with the above result. It is a significant fact 
and one showing the mighty hold that the eternal truths 
embodied in the Cincinnati platform, have taken on the 
whole American people, that this action was taken before the 
delegate to that convention had made his report.” 


A people’s party club has been formed in Lynn, of which 
E. D Priest is secretary and A. B. Fuller, treasurer. The 
constitution as published: in The New Nation was adopted. 
Much dissatisfaction with the old parties exists, and the 
people’s party will be strong in that city. 


The People’s Forum of Canton, says that 137 trades unions 
of Cincinnati have endorsed the people's party platform. 


The municipal coal yard project, introduced by the nation- 
alists was indorsed at the meeting of the carpenters’ dis- 
trict council in Templar hall, Boston, Saturday night. Both 
political parties were condemned for the manner in which 
they have abused the confidence reposed in them, for their 
attitude toward the 58-hour bill for women and children and 
the eight-hour bill for public employees. The council was 
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convinced that trade unions would not solve the economic 
problems of the day, and believed the wealth producers of 
this country, if they are ever to receive a fair share of their 
product, must use the ballot and vote for men who will 
constantly support all reasonable demands of the common 
people. The delegates to the American Federation of labor 
convention, to be held in Haverhill on the 3d inst., were 
instructed to bring the attitude taken by the council on the 
political situation and the municipal coal yard before that 
body. 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP IN TWO CITIES. 


The street railway committee of the city council of 
Toronto, Ont., have voted 8 to 7 in favor of accepting the 
bid of a private company for a lease of the street railway. 
Much indignation has been aroused by this hasty action, and 
public meetings are being held to protest against it. A 
correspondent of the Boston Transcript says the city pur- 
chased for $1,500,000 a plant that will be worth $7,000,000 
in 30 years. The former superintendent was continued in 
full charge, and reports that the railway under municipal 
ownership is earning as much money as formerly, and keep- 
ing the service and plant well up to the mark. He also says 
that a service that was a laughing-stock of the city, is now 
‘*a, satisfaction to all who are competent to pronounce judg- 
ment,” that ‘‘ this spectacle has had a happy effect on the 
financial prospects of the Toronto city corporation.” This 
is an important and significant admission, and one which the 
citizens of other cities would do well to carefully consider. 
Editorally the Transcript says the Boston nationalists are 
talking of municipal ownership of the street railway, but 
that nobody is paying much attention to them. This would 
seem to be true to a superficial observer, but to those who 
are interested in this subject a wide-spread dissatisfaction is 
plainly apparent, and such object lessons as that furnished 
by Toronto, coupled with the determined effort of the West 
End company to secure undisputed control of the streets of 
Boston for 30 years, is creating a public sentiment that will 
find a voice much sooner than those who have no interest in 
this matter seem to expect. 


PRETTY GOOD JUSTICE. 


Boston Pilot: The lawyers and law-makers of Kansas are 
aghast at the action of a judge in that state, who used to be 
a farmer until the Alliance men elected him to the bench of 
a district court last fall. Judge McKay has never studied 
law; so when a loan company attempted to foreclose a 
mortgage on a farm and secure the crop as well as the land, 
he ruled that the former should go to the man who had planted 
it. This is not law, but it seems to be pretty good justice. 
The company appealed to the supreme court, which over- 
ruled the judge’s decision. But Judge McKay refuses to 
recognize the supreme court’s authority, while the sheriff 
refuses to obey the judge; and so there is a pretty quarrel 
allround. The Alliance farmers are backing their judge, 
and promise to elect several more of the same kind this fall. 
We hope they will. If Jay Gould or any ‘ trust” conspir- 
acy may override the law, as they have done and daily are 
doing, why shouldn’t the farmers do the same? 


THE BLACK. FLAG IN THE COAL FIELDS. 


Philadelphia National Baptist: In October last the coal 
barons — that is, the persons who control the coal lands — 
held their regular meeting for the purpose of making up eoal 
for November. ‘They raised the price for the month 10 cents 
a ton, and to guard against the price falling below the rate 
fixed, they limited the production of coal for the month, re- 
ducing the output for November 27,000 tons below that of 
last year. Does this property belong to them absolutely in 
any such sense as to give them the right to fix the price of a 


necessary of life, and to limit its production? If some des- 
potic government should restrict the number of acres to be 
planted in wheat and corn, for the purpose of raising the 
price in order to increase its wealth, would it not be felt that 
this was an intolerable act of despotism? To our. notion, 
this act of the coal barons is just as much robbery as though 
they did business on the high seas under the black flag and 
the death’s head and cross-bones, or as though they operated 
on land with a jimmy. 


A FALSEHOOD ON ITS TRAVELS. 


The reckless assertion that Robert Schilling, secretary of 
the national central committee of the people’s party, is a 
brewer, is still on its travels. Prohibitionists especially 
ought to be careful about circulating this nonsense, as Mr. 
Schilling has taken pains to inform the leaders of that organ- 
ization of his position. He is not a brewer ; he neither drinks, 
smokes nor chews tobacco. He drew the temperance plank 
in the Knights of Labor constitution, and used his influence 
in securing its adoption. 


HE DID IT FOR HIS STARVING CHILDREN. 


Lewiston (Me.) Journal: ‘‘ The other day a crowd of men 
and boys gathered on a corner of Cedar street, Lewiston. 
One man pulled a silver watch from his pocket that was 
worth about $35. From another pocket he fished up a 
dozen matches. ‘‘I’ll give this watch,” he said, ‘‘ to who- 
ever will hold a match in his thumb and finger, blaze down, 
till it burns up completely.” One fellow tried it and dropped 
the match when‘it began to burn. Another, and still 
another did the same. Then came one who was out of work 
and had a wife and little babies at home. He took the 
match and held it till it’ was charred between thumb and 
finger and the nails on. the finger and thumb were burned 
up. ‘‘ Why did you do that for a watch?” asked some one. 
‘¢Q, I must have money, and a burn is better than seeing 
one’s little children starve,” he answered, as he walked off 
with the watch. 


FARMERS DOING THEIR OWN THINKING. 


‘¢ Certainly,” says the Boston Herald, ‘‘ it will hardly do 
for the Farmers’ Alliance to denounce combinations of capi- 
tal, organized to oppress the poor, when their chief executive 
officer is engaged in the work of forming a combination which, 
if successful, must cause great suffering to many millions of 
poor people throughout the United States.” The Herald is 
reminded that the farmers are not forming a wheat trust. 
They have a right as producers, however, to look the field 
over and to sell to the best advantage. It distresses many 
people that the farmers are beginning to think for them- 
selves. One result is that they are deserting the old parties. 


THE DESPOTISM OF THE WEST END. 


There is much excitement as well as righteous indignation 
among the employees of the West End company of Boston, 
over the action of the company in lengthening the hours of 
labor, which the men look upon as another way of reducing 
wages, and the universal opinion among them is that if they 
submit to this they will soon have to submit to a cut down in 
wages, in addition to the present imposition. . In many ways 
the managers of the road show how utterly regardless they 
are of the comfort of their help. According to the new pro- 
gramme, men living in East Boston are given routes at 
Grove Hall, where they are obliged to report at 7 a. M., and 
their hours of work are such that they cannot reach their 
homes in East Boston until 1 o’clock the next morning; this 
is only one instance out of many where the welfare of the 
employee is totally disregarded, and that too in cases where 
the residence of the man might be considered in assigning to 
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him his route, without the slightest detriment to thé interests 
of the company. Some years ago the street railway men 
were well organized, and could then present ‘a solid front 
against any infringement of their rights. but from various 
causes it went to pieces, a fact of which their employers are 
well aware. The men are now actively engaged in re-organ- 
izing, numerous and well-attended meetings being held for 
that purpose, and the leaders in the work are meeting with 
merited success in their endeavor. It is possible that the 
West End is inviting an experience similar to that of the 
Toronto, Ont., street railway company, for the time is rap- 
idly going by when any corporation, no matter how power- 
ful it may be, can continue, for any length of time, to treat 
its employees as though they were mere machines. At an 
indignation meeting last Sunday evening, 500 men were in 
attendance, able speakers advised them to form a union 
under the jurisdiction of the American Federation of Labor ; 
the advice met: with a round of cheers, and men from every 
division attached their names to the roll, and 400 employees 
of the road not present gave notice that they would join. 


THE SOCIALIST LABOR PARTY IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


The socialist labor party of Massachusetts has promul- 
gated this platform : 

The party demands that the eight-hvuur law shall apply to 
all employees of the government; government ownership of 
all interstate railroads, canals, telegraph and telephones ; 
direct issue of money by the United States, without the 
intervention of banks; inventions to be free to all; uniform 
civil and criminal laws; a constitutional convention for 
Massachusetts ; compulsory education of all children to the 
age of fourteen; legal incorporation by the state of all legal 
trades unions, and final union of all industries under national 
organization; repeal of all pauper, tramp and conspiracy 
laws; right of combination; the people to have the right to 
propose laws, and decide upon all measures of importance, 
according to the referendum principle ; their representatives 
to be subject to imperative mandate from the people and to 
recall by their constituencies. For cities the party demands 
election by the people of all municipal officers, boards and 
commissions, with minority representation; repeal of all 
charters granting municipal franchises and property ; owner- 
ship and operation by the city of all such franchises, includ- 
ing elevated and surface railroads, telephones, wharves, 
ferries, gas-works, electric plants, etc. ; municipal ownership 
of all vacant land within the city boundaries, and the building 
thereon of homes for the people, to be rented to them by the 
city at cost, thereby doing away with the tenement-house 
system. 

The candidates nominated by the socialist labor party of 
Massachusetts are as follows: governor, Henry W. Robin- 
son, Boston; lieutenant-governor, George E. Pierce, Lynn; 
secretary of state, E. W. Theinert, Holyoke; treasurer and 
receiver-general, Carl French, Boston ; auditor, S. K. Putney, 
Somerville ; attorney-general, James Wallock, Boston. The 
vote of this organization is estimated at 1,000. 


WANTS THE GOVERNMENT TO TAKE THE RAILROAD. 


A Marblehead correspondent of the Nonconformist of 
Kansas, says, that in 1889. he. received a car-load of corn 
from the west. The corn cost him $119.05, and the freight 
was $154.48. The correspondent continues: ‘‘Will any one, 
after reading this, say the people should not control the rail- 
roads? The great question that all men should learn is, to 
do their own thinking and use their own brains, and not 
hang to their father’s, as I did. What would do in our 
father’s day will not do for to-day. We must keep pace 
with the times. No man should have any cause to complain 
who votes, hereafter, the republican or the democratic ticket. 
Give us a new party—the old ones have lied to us long 
enough. Now, after this corn was bought, it was only a 


few weeks before it fell to 40 cents per bushel; that would 
make the corn worth $35 less, and at the same time the 
freight cost just the same Tell the farmers to stick to the 
third party.” 


ROSIN, IRON CASTINGS AND GIRLS. 


The New York Tribune contributes unconsciously this 
illustration of the evils of our industrial system: A few days 
ago a gentleman visited a large foundry in Chicago, and 
noticed a number of Polish girls lifting chunks of rosin from 
one barrel to another. ‘‘ What is the object of that?” he 
asked the superintendent; ‘‘it seems to me you might 
transfer that rosin much more quickly.” ‘ Oh, that’s all 
right,” he answered. ‘‘We have them do this work for a 
while to harden their hands before they undertake to handle 
rough and heayy.iron castings. The girls themselves never 
suspect that the work they are doing is not needed.” 


WHAT PROF. JAMES EXPECTS TO SEE. 


Prof. Burton E. James: I would like to see the govern- 
ment own the railroad. I expect some day to ride for one 
third of present rates. ‘‘Aha!” says some one, ‘‘ here’s 
a young socialist. He’s been reading Bellamy.” Yes, I 
have. I have laughed over its sense and much nonsense. 
Some of its thoughts are sure to take shape in the future. 


GOVERNMENT RAILROAD SCHOOLS. 


To the Editor of The New Nation: 

Allow me to submit a way to obtain control of the rail- 
roads. First. Let the government establish schools similar 
to West Point, to instruct in every branch of railroad con- 
struction and operation. Let the graduates, in return for 
their education, serve their country, at their trades, for a 
term of years, exactly as West Point graduates do. Kither 
establish car shops or buy up the existing ones. Then as 
soon as the first class was graduated out of school, we, the 
Nation, would be in condition to dictate terms to the rail- 
road kings. It would not matter whether we bought out the 
existing roads or not. For it would be about as cheap to 
build new ones. J. T. McDrz. 


Sparta, IL. 


POOL-ROOM GAMBLING AND GOVERNMENT TELE- 
GRAPH. 


To the Editor of The New Nation: 

The pool-rooms of San Francisco were recently closed: by 
a prohibitory ordinance, and in talking about the subject 
with some leading officials and citizens of the city, I am 
informed that the Western Union Telegraph company got a 
revenue from them of $200 a day, and the late democratic 
boss, Buckley, exacted a tribute of $1,/00 a month. These 
pool-rooms became an evil of the greatest magnitude, causing 
larceny, forgery, embezzlement, domestic unhappiness, pov- 
erty and suicide. In these pool-rooms were sold pools 
on eastern races, and they could not have done their business 
without the use of the wires. Were the telegraph sy-tems 
of the country under national ownership and control, the 
evil of pool-room gambling could be readily stamped out, 
for the government could easily justify a refusal to permit 
the wires being used where the consequences were so ter- 
rible. 

W. F. Bursang. 
San FRANCISCO, CaL., June 25, 1891. 


An effort is being made, with good prospects of success, 
to bring about a union of the federated trades on the Pacific 
coast and the Farmers’ Alliance, and co-operative stores on 
a large scale are talked of as one of the results of the 
coalition. 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Lesser Forms of Busi- 
ness Combination toward Complete National Co-operation. 


Massachusetts. 


The effort of the electric light companies to ‘‘ strangle the 
insane agitation” for municipal lighting not proving a bril- 
liant success, one of the leading companies finds solace in 
defeat by publishing Forest L. Evans’ argument before the 
legislative committee in favor of that measure, thus making 
the best of the situation. 


Wakefield is added to the list of towns that propose to do 
their own lighting. Ata recent town meeting, the requisite 
two thirds of the voters present declared in favor of the 
proposition, thus taking the first necessary step. 


The directors of the Bourne mill at Fall River have declared 
a semi-annual dividend to their employees of three and one 
half per cent of their wages. It was voted to continue profit 
sharing another six months. The treasurer says that owing 
to the system he has succeeded in getting more reliable help, 
that the production increased and the waste decreased. 


Illinois. 


The city council of Chicago passed an ordinance permitting 
the Economic Gas company to engage in the manufacture 
and sale of gas, and the mayor vetoed it. ‘The council 
instantly passed it over his veto by a vote of 54to10 A 
local paper says: City hall politicians have figured out that 
the big vote by which the Economic Fuel Gas ordinance was 
carried over the mayor’s veto cost just $50,000 in cash. 
‘Blocks of stock’ in a company that nearly every alderman 
believes will have its franchise for sale before it lays a yard 
of pipe under it, did not prove a sufficiently weighty consid- 
eration with the interested. Therefore it is said that $50,- 
000 of good money was used. This is considered a cheap 
price.” 

Minnesota. 

A novel experiment is proposed by the Hennepin County 
Farmers’ Alliance. The plan is to form a co-operation 
company, and provide a warehouse at Minneapolis where 
products of farmers and artisans shall be stored and offered 
for sale. An important feature of the scheme is that upon 
receiving products for sale the financial secretary shall give 
a warehouse receipt for the same at their then market value, 
and enter upon the books an account of the goods with price 
and condition. These warehouse receipts shall be good at 
any time for 80 per cent of the amount in any goods or 
money that the company may hold. The 20 percent balance 
due the depositor to be payable when the goods are sold, less 
the commissions due for the transaction of the business. 
It is proposed that the company shall be composed exclu- 
sively of farmers, artisans and laborers. 


Indiana. 
Indianapolis News: What appears to be the situation in 
this community now is not an inviting one but it is instruc- 
tive. The plain people should consider it carefully. In that 


way it can become profitable to them for future protection | 


and present improvement, The appearance is that of a great 
community of 120,000 souls, rich and prosperous — uncom- 
monly so— taken captive by various corporations and ‘‘ held 
up” helplessly. This community wants to light its streets 
by the approved method of electricity. With its government 
based on business principles and prosecuted for business 
ends it proposes, like any prudent business concern, to en- 
gage in this lighting on terms most advantageous to itself. 
Yet it appears that there is a ‘“‘ combine” among the electric 
lighting concerns to prevent this community doing anything 
of the kind. It appears that it is ‘‘ boycotted” by these 


concerns, so as to be handed over as the helpless dependent 
of one of them to submit to what terms may be vouch- 
safed it. 

Virginia. 

Richmond Dispatch: One of the ‘‘ postal reforms” which 
the public will hear much about until these reforms are 
accomplished is the proposition to have lines of telegraph 
under government control. This is one of the numerous 
‘¢ paternal” schemes which will continue to be advocated by 
the masses until they secure the object. they have in view. 
Public schools are the most paternal of institutions; but 
nobody opposes them for that reason. At any rate the op- 
position to them is too feeble to attract general attention. 
Gas-works, water-works, pavements, public markets and 
many other things are examples of paternalism, or, if you 
prefer the word, are ‘‘ communistic.” A government tele- 
graphic system cannot be more paternal than a public-school 
system. 

Georgia. 

The Legislature has been called together, and the most 
important matter to come before it is relative to the absorp- 
tion of the Georgia Central railroad by the West Point Ter- 
minal, and the immediate advance in freight rates that 
followed. This advance has evoked great indignation against 
railroad combinations, and some radical changes in the laws 
of the state are expected. 


Missouri. 


Labor Tribune (Carthage): the day is near at hand when 
the form of government which we now live under will be a 
thing of the past, seeing that a plutocratic, overbearing and 
oppressive class of wealth-owners and wealth-absorbers have 
been able for over a quarter of a century to control our law- 
makers, thus enriching an aristocratic class in privileges 
denied to the people. To-day there are millions of eyes 
open to this truth that have been blind, and by an almighty 
and unite:! move it is decreed by the people to alter the form 
of government which now abuses the sovereign power by 
elevating a few, and to retake the government into their own 
hands. Once this is done, we shall witness wonderful altera- 
tions; we shall see changes brought about by which it will 
be impossible for one class to absorb the product of another. 
We shall witness the utter destruction of all monopolies, and 
the nationalization of all enterprises which naturally belong 
to the public. 


Texas. 


Dallas is to have a municipal electric light plant. 


Ohio. 


The People’s Forum (Canton) : Some years ago the stan- 
dard Oil Co. put out certificates to the amount of -$70,000,- 
000. Since then these certificates have been watered $20,- 
(00,000 and yet they sell to-day at 60 per cent premium and 
pays 15 per cent dividends. It is rapidly extending its 
operations; buying lands, mines, forests, and factories. 
Where will it end? No competitor is safe. It makes and 
breaks fortunes at will. No baronial lord of the middle ages 
had such power over the fortunes and lives of his subjects as 
has this monster over this nation. 


Pennsylvania. 


Philadelphia has at the present time 71 miles of under- 
ground conduits in successful operation, and is gradually 
extending the system. 

Miscellaneous. 


A recent decision of the United States Circuit court gives 
the Brush Electric company the exclusive right to manufac- 
ture electric storage batteries, and the monopoly is said to 
be worth millions of dollars. 

If it had not been for the cotton-seed oil trust the Colum- 


bia Oil company of Chicago, with branches in Tennessee and 
Minnesota, would not have collapsed last week. 
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NEWS PROM THE CLUBS. 


[Items of information concerning the work and 
proceedings of nationalist clubs cordially solicited. 
We call attention to sundry advertisements of 
clubs in another column. Our rates for three 
lines for one year, with privilege of changing 
mutter at will, are $10.] 


West and South. 


The Cincinnati Nationalist Club, No. 2, at 
arecent meeting at the Gibson house, com- 
pleted its organization. The following reso- 
lutions, introduced by Mr. Herriman, were 
unanimously adopted : 

Whereas, The board of administration of 
Cincinnati decided that the city of Cincinnati 
shall have subways for all electric wires, and 

Whereas, They decided ‘‘ that the city of 
Cincinnati should not construct its own sys- 
tem of subways and underground conduits 
but that permission and authority to con- 
struct and operate such subways aud under- 
ground conduits be granted to some indivi- 
dual company or corporation, and 

Whereas, At the same meeting at which 
the above resolutions were passed, a monthly 
report of the water-\works was received, 
showing the profits of the city for the month 
of June to be $17,353.77. Therefore be it 

Resolved: That the city is also capable of 
constructing and managing its subways, 

That the profits arising from such subways, 
as in the case of the water-works, will look 
as well in the city treasury as in the vaults 
of an ‘‘ individual company or corporation:”’ 

That although the boafd of administra- 
tion decided to the contrary, it is the sense 
of the people of Cincinnati that they will 
construct and control these subways and 
keeping them in their own hands. 


Canada. 


The Toronto (Ont.) Nationalist association 
recently had the pleasure of listening to an 
address by Phillips Thompson, upon the 
principles of nationalism. He contended 
that one great reason why progress was so 
slow, was that people regaided social ques- 
tions from the standpoint of half a century 
ago, and did not understand how completely 
industrial conditions had been changed by 
modern inventions. Labor-raving machines 
were throwing hundreds of thousands out of 
work, intensifying competition, and capital 
was being concentrated in large accumula- 
tions. Monopolies and trusts controlled en- 
tire departments of industry. The speaker 
pointed out that the ‘‘unearned increment” 
idea applied to the large fortunes built up by 
interest and profits, as well as to rents and 
increased land values. The interests of cap- 
italism were diametrically opposed to those 
of labor, and could never be reconciled. The 
people would be driven, in self-defence 
against the tyranny of capitalism, to insist 
upon government control of all industry, 
beginning with the railroads, telegraphs and 
enterprises of a like nature. No nationalist 
believed that a better state of society could 
be brought about all at once. 


THE NEW NATION. 


[From our issue of Jan. 31.] 


Why a New Nation? Why will not the old 
one do? 

These are some of the reasons why it will not 
do: In the old nation, the system by which the 
work of life is carried on is a sort of perpetual 
warfare, a struggle, literally to the death, be- 
tween men and men. It is a system by which 
the contestants are forced to waste in fighting 
more effort than they have left for work. The 
sordid and bitter nature of the struggle so hard- 
ens, for the most part, the relations of men to 
their fellows that in the domestic circle alone do 
they find exercise for the better, tenderer and 
more generous elements of their nature, 


Another reason why the old nation will not do, 
is, that in it the people are divided, against 
nature, into classes: one very small class being 
the wealthy ; another and much larger class 
being composed of those who maintain with 
difficulty a condition of tolerable comfort con- 
stantly shadowed by apprehension of its loss; 
with, finally, a vastly greater and quite prepon- 
derating class of very poor, who have no depend- 
ence even for bare existence save a wage which 
is uncertain from day to day. 

In the old nation, moreover, half the people — 
the women, are dependent upon the personal 
favor of the other half, —the men, for the means 
of support; no other alternative being left them 
but to seek a beggarly pittance as workers in a 
labor market already overcrowded by men. In 
this old nation, the women, are, indeed, as a sex, 
far worse off than the men; for, while the rich 
man is at least independent, the rich woman, 
while more luxuriously cared for, is as depend- 
ent for support on her husband’s favor as the 
wife of the poorest laborer. Meanwhile, a great 
many women openly, and no one can tell how 
many secretly, unable to find men who will 
support them on more honorable terms, are 
compelled to secure their livelihood by the sale 
of their bodies, while a multitude of others are 
constrained to accept loveless marriage bonds. 

In this old nation, a million strong men are 
even now vainly crying out for work to do, 
though the world needs so much more work 
done. Meanwhile, though the fathers and hus- 
bands can find no work, there is plenty always 
for the little children, who flock, in piteous 
armies, through the chilling mists of winter 
dawns into the factories. 

In this old nation, not only does wealth devour 
poverty, but wealth devours wealth, and, eary 
by year, the assets of the nation pass more and 
more swiftly and completely into the hands of a 
few score individuals out of 65,000,000 people. 

In this old nation, year by year, the natural 
wealth of the land, the heritage of the people, is 
ees wasted by the recklessness of individual 
greed. The forests are ravaged, the fisheries of 
river and sea destroyed, the fertility of the soil 
exhausted. 

In this old nation, under a vain form of free 
political institutions, the inequalities of wealth 
and the irresistible influence of money upon a 
people devoured by want, are making nominally 
republican institutions a machine more conven- 
ient even than despotism for the purposes of 
plutocracy and plunder. 

These are a few of the reasons why the old 
nation will not do, and these, in turn, are a few 
of the reasons why men are looking and longing 
for The New Nation: — 

In The New Nation, work will not be warfare, 
but fraternal co-operation toward a store in 
which all will share alike. Human effort, no 
longer wasted by battle and cross-purposes, will 
create an abundance previously impossible. 

More important far, the conditions of labor 
under the plan of fraternal co-operation will 
tend as strongly to stimulate fraternal senti- 
ments and affectionate relations among the 
workers as the present conditions tend to re- 
press them. The kindly side of men will no 
longer be known only to their wives and 
children. 

In The New Nation, there will be neither rich 
nor poor; all will be equal partners in the prod- 
uct of the national industrial organization. 

In The New Nation, the dependence of one 
sex upon another for livelihood, which now 
poigons love and gives lust its opportunity, will 

e forever at an end. As equal and indepen- 
dent partners in the product of the nation, 
women will have attained an economical en- 
franchisement, without which no political device 
could help them. Prostitution will be a forgot- 
ten horror. 

In The New Nation, there will be no unem- 
ployed. All will be enabled and required to do 
their part according to their gifts, save only 
those whom age, sickness or infirmity has 
exempted; and these, no longer as now trodden 
under foot, will be served and guarded as ten- 
derly as are the wounded in battle by their 
comrades. 

In The New Nation, the children. will be 
cherished as precious jewels, inestimable 
pledges of the divine love to men. Though 
mother and father forsake them, the nation will 
take them up. 

In The New Nation, education will be equal 
and universal, and will cover the entire period 
of life during which it is now enjoyed by the 
most favored classes. 

In The New Nation, the wasting of the 


people’s heritage will cease, the forests will be 
replanted, the rivers and seas repopulated, and 
fertility restored to exhausted lands. The nat- 
ural resources of the country will be cared for 
and preserved as a common estate, and one to 
which the living have title only as trustees for 
the unborn. 


To Grand Army Men. 


On the occasion of the National Encamp- 
ment, G. A. R., at Detroit, Mich., Aug. 3 to 8 
inclusive, the Boston & Maine railroad offers 
a round-trip ticket for $15.00, good going 
July 31 to Aug. 8 and to return until Sept. 
30. 


MEETINGS OF NATIONALIST CLUBS 


Are held as follows, and all persons interested will be 
gladly welcomed at any of these meetings: — 


BOSTON. First Nationalist Club. Reception rooms 
at 184 Boylston street; open daily. Information and 
publications on Nationalism furnished to any desiring 
them. Regular meeting of the Club, 2d Wednesday 
of each month. 


BOSTON. Second Nationalist will meet Sunda: 
evening, Aug. 9, in William Parkman Hall, 3 Boyl- 
ston place, at 7.45 o’clock. 


HAVERHILL. First Nationalist, business meet 
ing, 2d Wednesday of each month. Public mee'ings 
every Wednesday evening, at 8 Pp. M., at 73 Merri- 
mack street, rooms 5 and 6. (Pamphlets solicited.) 


LYNN, MASS. First Nationalist meets every 
Wednesday evening, at Park hall, opposite City hall. 
Correspondence and pamphlets solicited. John T. 
Broderick, Cor. Secretary, 33 Elm street. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. First Nationalist meets 
1st and 3d Friday evenings, at Harley’s hall, 1321 
Arch street. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. The Pacific Club 
holds weekly Sunday evening propaganda meetings, 
at 9095 Market street. 

SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, MASS. Club does 
not meet regularly. W.D. McPherson, secretary, 
solicits correspondence and pamphlets for distribu- 
tion. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. Nationalist Club, No. 1 
meets every Wednesday evening at 8 o’clock, at 
Nationalist hall, 609 F street, N. W. 


_ AMERICAN WOODS 


A book on Woods, contain- 
ing actual and authentic spec- 
imens. PREPARATIONS 
OF WOODS ror MICRO- 
SCOPE anp STEREOP'T- 
CON, and WOODEN CARDS 
for invitations, calling cards, 
Send for sample cards and circulars. 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH, Lowville, N. Y. 


etc. 


COLTON’S 


Labor-Saving Office Devices are used extensively 
throughout the United States. But nothing of 
the kind ever invented gives more complete and 
general satisfaction than the ‘ Portfolio File and 
Scrap Book.” Peck Bros., Druggists, at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., write that they would ‘‘on no 
account be without it.” ‘* Something every stu- 
dent and professional man ought to have,” 
writes the Rt. Rev. Samuel Fallows, of Chicago. 
“* Simply perfection,” says Dr. J. Edward Smith, 
of the Gomecpatitc Hospital College, Cleveland. 
* Colton’s patent 


PORTFOLIO FILE 


and Scrap Book is just the thing every farmer 
wants,” remarks Editor Lawrence, of the Ohio 
Farmer, Cleveland. ‘ Inestimable,” is the opin- 
ion of Rev. FT. W. Powell, Milwaukee, Wis. 
“ Indispensable,” reports G. L. Lord, Manager 
of Peck’s Sun, Milwaukee. “ Could not get 
along without them,” is the way Assistant Cash- 
ier J. G. Cannon, of the Fifth Avenue Bank, of 
New York, puts it. These are samples of the 
favorable opinions from prominent business and 

rofessional men the country over, regarding 
Jolton’s Portfolio File 


AND ScRAP BOOK. 


Sample of No. 1 (envelope 9} x 43 inches) sent 
on receipt of $1.25 by the sole manufacturers, 
A. L. COLTON & CO., 195 Seneca Street, 
Cleveland, O. 

In ordering, mention The New Nation. 
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“NO OTHER LINE DOES IT.” 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 
80 MILES SHORTER, ONE AND A HALF HOURS 


QUICKER. 
Than Any Other Line from Eoston to 


SARATOGA. 


On and after July 11, the fast train, comprising Pas- 
senger Coaches, Smoking, Baggage and 


ELEGANT PALACE PARI.OR CARS, 


Through without change. 
Leaves Boston daily (Sundays excepted) at 


11,00 A.M, “Straroct” 5,10 P. M. 


SARATOGA 
Ample time allowed at Athol for DINNER. 


For tickets, time tables, seats in parlor cars and further 
Ant ame apply at Hoosac Tunnel Route Office, 250 
ashington §8t., or Fitchburg Railroad Passenger 
Station, Causeway &t., Boston. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 
Y WE WANT 
a MAN in every 


DETECTIVE! .xsxe ees 


as Private Detective under our instructions. Send 
stamp for particulars. WASHINGTON DETECTIVE 
AGENCY, Box 787, Washington, Iowa. 


300,000 ARE SINGING 


FROM THE 


Alliance ° Labor Songster ! 


The demand for this little book was so very heavy 
that the publishers have now completed a beautiful 


MUSIC EDITION 


Revised and enlarged, in superior style, and furnished 
in both paper and Sard covers, This is far the largest 
Songster in the market for the price, and the carefully 
prepared index enables both word and number editions, 
to be used together. The Music edition resembles in 
appearance and size Gospel Hymns. More of these 
books are in use than any other Labor Songster pub- 
lished, and since the endorsement by the 


National Council, at Ocala, Florida, 


The demand is simply wonderful. With largely in- 
creased facilities for publishing, all orders can be filled 
the same day received, whether by the dozen or thousand. 
l’rice, single copy, paper, 20c.; board, 25c., postpaid. 
Per dozen $2.00 and 2.50, postpaid. Word edition, 80 
pages, 10c. H. & L. VINCENT, Winfield, Kansas. 


[Always mention this paper when writing.] 


DON’T READ THIS. 
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EVERY PERSON 


In the United States is interested in the 


NEW AXOVEDAENT, 


which will emancipate industry from the oppressive 
power of the money lenders of the world. Foremost 
in this great battle stands the 


INDUSTRIAL UNION, 


the official organ of the F. A. and I. U. of Iowa. Itis 
owned body and soul by the Order, and is read by every 
member in the state, and thousands of alliance men 
everywhere. No person, wishing to keep posted on the 
progress of this great movement in the Weat, can afford 
to be without this paper. Thirty-two columns of 
the choicest reading matter every week for 50 
cents per year. Address all remittances to 


GEO. B. LANG, 
’ Sec. of F. A. andl. U. of lowa, 


No. 2 EAGLE BLOCK, CRESTON, IOWA. 


The Western Advocate, 


MANKATO, KAN. 


A Weekly devoted to the People’s 


Reform Movement. 


Recognizes Nationalism as the only prac- 
ticable solution of the Industrial 
and Social Problems. 


TERMS . $1.00 PER YEAR. 


Six months on trial, 30 cents. 


“THE GREAT WEST. 


A Weekly Journal of the New Revolution. 


Every western man recognizes in tne 
GREAT WEST an organ which has practically 
moulded the Northwestern Reform Move- 
ment. It has spent thousands of dollars 
in exposing the railway and grain robberies 
PUBLISHED BY 


EVERETT W. FISH, 


“a 


679 Wabasha St., St. Paul, Minn. 
$1.00 A YEAR. 


THE PITTSBURG = KANGAN, 


A RADIGAL ALLIANCE PAPER. 


IT HOLDS THAT 


NATIONALISM 


Is the logical outcome of the present Reform Movement. 


By J. C. BUCHANAN, 


PITTSBURG - - - - KANSAS. 


Terms, $1.50 a Year. 


Modern Light 
WEEKLY. 


Devoted to the interests of the 
People’s Party. 


COLUMBUS - - KANSAS. 


TERMS, $1.00 PER YEAR. 


THE INVESTIGATOR, 


Published weekly, at Atlantic, lowa, 


BY JOHN AND WILLIS HUDSPETH, 


Is one of the most ringing and stinging radical 
periodicals which John Wanamaker permits to 
pass through Comstock’s mails. Having no the- 
ory of class, clique or clan to distort its vision 
and warp its judgment, it is enabled to ‘‘hew 
to the line,’”’ and hew the line off where it is 
crooked, or at least to help uncover facts leading 
to the long sought-for condition of ‘‘ equal rights 


for all, and special privileges to none.” Try it. 


THE NATIONALIZATION NEWS, 


THE MONTHLY JOURNAL 


OF THE 


Nationalization of Labor Society. 


Established to promote the system proposed in 
“ Looking Backward.” 


One Penny per Copy: One Shilling per year, 
besides Postage. 


65 Barbican, 
LONDON, E. C.. ENGLAND 


“TRUE NATIONALIST.” 


A WEEKLY advocating the ‘“‘ Referendum ”’ 
and the ‘‘ Imperative Mandate.’”’ The Munici- 
pal Ownership of Gas, Street Car, Electric 
and Waiter Plants, and their operation AT COST 
for the welfare of the whole people. The 
National Ownership of Telegraph Lines, Tele- 
phone Lines, Railroads, Mines, Gas and Oil Wells. 


$1.00 PER YEAR, POSTACE PAID. 


REPUTATION AS AN ADVERTISING ME- 
DIUM ALREADY ESTABLISHED. 


Cor, BEAVER and PEARL STS., NEW YORK CITY. 
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“NO OTHER LINE DOES IT.” 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


SHORT LINE TO 
ADIRONDACKS, 
MONTREAL, 
Vermont, Northern New York and Canada. 
FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 


On and after June 29, 
Leave BOSTON daily (Sundays excepted) at 


10.30 A. M. 


VIA 


Lake Champlain Route 


Arriving at Plattsburg 8.50 P. M., and at Montreal 
9.35 P. M. 


ELEGANT PALACE PARLOR CARS. 
THROUGH WITHOUT CHANGE. 
Ample time allowed at BELLOWS FALLS for 
DINNER. 


For tickets, time tables, seats in parlor cars and further 
articulars, apply at Hoosac Tunnel Route Office, 250 
Washington St., or Fitchburg Railroad Passenger 
Station, Causeway St., Boston. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Agent. 


ALLIANCE. TRIBUNE. 


AN 8 PAGE, 48 COLUMN, 


Alliance People’s Party Paper, 


Ably edited, and has the best corps of correspondents 
in the State. Among them are Senator Veffer, Congress- 
men Davis, Otis, Simpson, and others. 

Every People’s Party man in the United States should 
subscribe for the paper published at the birthplace of 
the People’s Party. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


Address 


THE ALLIANCE TRIBUNE, 


ToPEeKA, KANsAs. 


THE FARMER'S WIFE. 


A Monthly Alliance Journal for Women. 


Devoted to the interest of the Wives and Daughters 
of those who earn their Bread by the 
sweat of their Brow. 


Among our correspondents and contributors are Mrs. 
Fannie McCormick, Mrs. 8. E. V. Emery, Mrs. Annie 
L. Diggs, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. B. A. Otia, 
Mrs. Emma Pack, Emma Ghent Curtis, Mrs, Mary E. 
Lease, Mrs. Eva McDonald Valesh, Mrs. N. 8. Nutt, 
Mrs. Marian Todd, and many others. 


The only Journal of its kind in America. 
It should be in every Household. 


On trial six months for 25 cents. 


Address, THE FARMER’S WIFE, 


Topeka, Kansas. 


BEAUTIFUL ALGERIA HEIGHTS, 


IN -TEE-PPINES. 
Known as the health-giving and life-extending 


GREAT 


PINE BELT OF NEW JERSEY. 


Scientific and Geographical research, aided by the recent Government Coast Surveys, has proved that the 
wonderful Ocean Current of Warm Water known as '‘ Tar GuLr STREAM,” curves inward along the coast 
of New Jersey, and comes nearer the Jand from Cape May to a point about opposite Long Branch than at any 
other section of our Continent, consequently modifying and tempering the atmosphere and climate along this 
stretch of coast to such an extent that it really makes this “‘ GREAT PINE BELT” a perfect natural Sanita- 
rium, far superior to Florida and Tropicai Health Resorts, as witness the success of the Health Resorts in 
this Belt, viz.: LAKEWOOD, PINE VIEW, ASBURY PARK, POINT PLEASANT, BAY HEAD, ATLANTIC CITY, 


Brown’s MILs, and other places. 


Grand Old Ocean and Barnegat Bay. 
BEAUTIFUL ALGERIA HEECEHTs. 


We are selling Lots, 25 x 125 feet, in order to make it profitable to first buyers, at Five 
Dollars Kach, giving Full Warranty Deed, Free and Clear Title. 
Buy now and get the benefit of the advance. 


Address: ALGERIA HEIGHTS COMPANY (Limited), 


215 Potter Building, New York. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE LIBRARY 


OF THE BEST AUTHORS. 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT POPULAR PRICES. 
Rev. W. D. P. BLISS, Editor. 

Paper Cover, 25 cents each, or $2.50 a Year 

} for 12 Numbers. : 
Cloth, extra, 75 cents each, or $7.50 a Year for 
12 Numbers. 

Which prices include postage to any part of the United 
States, Canada, or Mexico. Subscriptions may com- 
mence at any number, and are payable in advance, 

Now READY. 


1. Six Centuries of Work and Wages. By James E. 
Thorold Rogers, M. P. Abridged, with charts 
and summary. By W. D.P. Bliss. Introduction 
by Prof. R. 'T. Ely. 

2. The Socialism of John Stuart Mill. The only col- 


lection of Mill’s writings on Socialism. 

3. The Socialismand Unsocialism of Thomas Carlyle. 
A collection of Carlyle’s social writings; together 
with Joseph Mazzini’s famous essay protesting 
against Carlyle’s views. Vol. 1. 

4, be Sosialtste and Unsocialism of Thomas Carlyle. 

ol. IL. 

5. William Morris, Poet, Artist, Socialist. A selec- 
tion from his writings together with a sketch of the 
man, Edited by Francis Watts Lee. 

6. The Fabyan Essays. American Edition with In- 
troduction and Notes. By H. G. Wilshire. 

7. oo Economies of Herbert Spencer. By W. C. 

)wen. 


THE HUMBOLDT PUBLISHING CO., 
19 ASTOR PLAOE, NEW YORK. 


O THE FRIENDS OF CO-OPERATION. 
THE EasterRN Group OF THE 


Kaweah Co-Operative Colony 


Company will meet until further notice in the parlors of the 
Brooklyn Single-tax Club, 198 Livingston street, on the 
first and third Sundays of each month, at 2.30 P.M. Let- 
ters from the Colony will be read, and questions concerning 
the affairs of the Colony fully answered. Persons unable 
to attend will receive any information desired by address- 
ing F. SCRIMSHAW, Recording Secretary, 


Chester Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE PROGRESSIVE AGE 


A Weekly Yournal of Social Reform. 


Independent in Everything. Neutral in Nothing, 


The Representative Social Reform Papor in the Middle 
and Northwestern States. 


Subscription one year - - - $1.00. 


WM. Reo DOBBYN PH. Ds, 


Editor and Publisher. 


Minneapolis - - - Minnesota. 


Specimen Copies Free. 


Alfred Mudge & Son, Printers, Boston. 


SUMMER (USIC 


FOR 


SEASHORE AND COUNTRY. 


POPULAR SONG COLLECTION. 
Thirty-six songs. A fine collection of refined, 
hy popular songs, with piano accompaniment. 

eavy paper, $1.00; boards, $1.25; cloth, gilt, 

$2.00. 

POPULAR DANCE COLLECTION, 
No.1, twenty-nine pieces; No, 2, twenty-five pieces. 
The best dance music, especially adapted for the 
average musician. Heavy paper, $1.00; boards, 
$1.24; cloth, gilt, $2.00. 


POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION. 
No. 1, twenty-seven pieces; No. 2, twenty four 
pieces. 
Many of the best higher-grade compositions of the 
day. Heavy paper, $1.00; boards, $1.25; cloth, 
gilt, $2.00. 
POPULAR FOUR-HAND COLLECTION, 


Twenty pieces. 128 pages. Just published, 
Heavy paper, $1.00; boards, $1.25; cloth, gilt, 
$2.00. 
Send postal-card for Catalogue of Choice Music Books, 
covering every possible want of any musician. 


Olver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St, evt, Buston. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFERING! 


As a special inducement for you to buy a SUIT, 
OVERCOAT, or 


CLOTHING 


Of us to-day, we will issue to you, FREE OF CH.\ARGE, 
a certificate of stock, par value $10, which will make 
you a shareholder in our Co-operative house. 


We will then make you a present of $1 for every $10 
worth of clothing you purchase at our store, and for 
EVERY PERSON You INDUCE to trade with us. 
These amounts will be credited on your certificate. 


We propose using our customers so well that they 
cannot afford to trade elsewhere, whether for cash or 


ON CREDIT. 


We also supply LADIES’ GARMENTS, DRY 
GOODS, ete., ON CREDIT. 


We DIVIDE the PROFITS with you on every sale at 
the time it is made. 


We pay you for EACH new customer YOU induce to 
trade with us. 


We REFUND to you the DIFFERENCE, if you can 
buy lower elsewhere. 


FOLLOW THE CROWD to our co-operative store, 
and open an account with us to-day. Up one flight, 
open evenings. 


WASHBURN GREDIT COMPANY, 


465 Washington Street, 


Opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co. 
G. F. WASHBURN, Manager. 


